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The wtroductory portion of this book 1 based on 

the first two chapters of the writer's thesis on 

Urdu, approved for the degree of Ph. D. 1m the 
University of London, 


INTRODUCTION 


By Dr. JuLEs BLocu 


Professor, Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales vieantes, 
and Director of studies, Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Unwersity of Paris. 


The number of monographs dedicated to the 
phonetical description of Indian languages is 
still very small; to raise their number Dr. Qadri 
has had to quote an unpublished one, It is 
particularly curious that “ Hindustani”, which 
among Indian languages has especially been an 
object of study all over the world, should possess 
no description of the sort yet. Hints on pronun- 
ciation have been given many times, and often 
very ably, but the subject has not been taken 
as a whole, and this is what is needed, alike 
tor practical purposes and for the benefit of 
philologists or students of linguistics. It will 
be appreciated that the first step in that direc- 
tion has been taken by an Indian scholar, who 
by the way is a Muslim. It is only fitting that 
the sons of a land where the first known metho- 
dical observations on pronunciation have been 
wiade, and which can be said to be the founder 
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of phonetics, should take again a brilliant part 
in the same studies, which have recently been 
developed in the West, by the use of instru- 
mental methods. 


This part of the method is indeed most neces- 
sary. Of course the ear has to be trained first; 
and a refined conciousness of one’s own move- 
ments of the lips, tongue, variations of breath 
etc. Is a necessary guide to the analysis of the 
speech. But even the best trained ear belongs 
to a man liable to prejudices, to lacks of atten- 
tion, of memory, or of information. Palato- 
grams, photographs (and even X-ray photos, or 
cine-photos), drums -on which vibrations are 
inscribed, giving a very direct and nice know- 
ledge of length, breath, and other elements of 
speech, not to forget phonograms (of which a 
good number have been happily prepared under 
the supervision of Sir George Grierson), all these 
means substitute, or rather add, objective expe- 


riment and possibilities of measurements to 


personal appreciation. Their results are per- 
manent, and can at any time be safely com- 
pared with others. They allow more accuracy 
in observations already made, they enable us to 
detect errors, moreover they help to discover 
new facts and to propose new problems. 


I am proud to mention that among the 
works relating to Indian languages quoted 
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by Dr. Qadri, the only one which yet shows 
photos of palatograms and inscriptional records 
has been made in Paris; mention should be made 
also of the very useful X-ray photos which 
Dr. Bodding has appended to his Santali gram- 
mar. Dr. Qadri also has availed himself of 
his stay in London and Paris to take palato- 
grams and inscriptional records, which are re- 
produced in the present work. Of these there 
are not enough yet, to my mind; and | know 
Dr. Qadri agrees with me, but during his short 
stay in Europe he could not do more. It is to 
be hoped that he will find in India the necessary 
apparatus and encouragement to further his 
work and to show the way to other students. 
The length of vowels, for instance, has to be 
studied afresh, in Urdu and in other languages; 
I should mention also the vexed question of 
stress, if stress were more easily measurable by 
instruments than it is at present. 


Dr. Qadri has adopted the Hest method in 
taking as a first object of his study his -own 
form of language, So his work will be regarded 
as an accurate description of the Southern and 
educated form of Urdu. It will however be seen 
that this does not differ essentially from the 
Northern one —at least as far as we really know 
the Northern in the absence of instrumental 
researches. Moreover Dr. Qadri has added to 
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the usefulness of his ‘work by giving ‘jn his 
introduction a conspectus of the grammatical 
peculiarities of his dialect, so that it will not. 
count only as a phonetical, but also as a general. 
description of Deccani Urdu. But it is in pho- 
netics that his contribution is the most original. 
There I wish him not only readers, but: also 
rivals. 
J. B. 
Le Bannéetou, Sévres, | 
Octobre 1930. — 


PREFACE 


Hindustani or Urdu is spoken by over a 
hundred million people; and it 1s understood in 
every large town of India But owing to the 
different environments and influences some pho- 
netic divergences will be found between the 
Hindustani: dialects of nearly every provinee. 
They are, however, not so great as to create 
mutual unintelligibility among speakers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country 

The torms which were used in hiterature 
belonged -only to the districts in and around the 
Jamna-Ganges Doab, and that of the Dakhan, 
specially those parts of seuthern India which 
are at present included in the Hyderabad State. 
Both of these places were for centuries the 
centres of Muslim rule, and consequently 
nourished a common language which was one 
of the greatest means to unite the Hindu and 
Muslim populations. 

Hi is since a hundred years that, as a result 
of political changes, the Dakhan: form has.been 
neglected for writing purposes, and now the 
language of the Jamna-Ganges Doab scholars 
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only is regarded all over India as a standard 
for literary writing» 

A complete study of Hindustani phonetics 
should take into consideration the sounds of all 
the important dialects spoken in vast areas lying 
(nousands of miles apart. Such a task is not 
only Leyond the seepe of a short preliminary 
sketch, it would require the life researches of 
more than one students of phonetics. Besides 
when studying a language philologically or 
phonetically aif is always found advisable to 
begin with studying sume dialect or other as the 
basis of the whole research. The writer has 
thereiore taken up ene form of Urdu only—his 
own, Which is generally spoken in society by 
the modern educated persons of Hyderabad Dn. 
(his birth place, and also of his parents), i- 
used for writing purposes all over India, and 
1s understoed throughout the far off Hinduslani 
speaking parts of the country. 

The writers main object is not only to record 
as accurately as possible the speach sounds of 
the Urdu language, and to help those who want 
fo learn if fo acquire a correct pronunciation, 
bul to direct the attention of Urdu scholars 
towards the importance of investigating their 
language scientifically, and to provide an addi- 
tional material in the study of general phonetics. 

The first chapter of this work will serve as a 
brief outline of the historical development of, 
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and the subsequent changes in the Hindustani 
language. The main linguistic divergences bet- 
ween the two principal forms are briefly 
discussed. Apart from this general classification 
nearly all the important differences and details 
are mentioned while discussing, in the folowing 
three chapters, each sound separately. In such 
cases, though the remarks showing the diver- 
gences generally refer to the standard Dakhani 
forms the writer has often styled them as “ the 
dialectal forms ”, because several of these may 
be tound in other Hindustani dialects also. 

No attempt has been made anywhere in the 
book to diseuss the general principles, methods, 
and terminology of the science of phonetics. 
Many useful books on this subject may be 
found in the English language also; moreover 
the medtrn phonetics methods have already 
been applied to some Indian languages 1. e. 
Panjahi (by Dr. T. G. Bailey, in 1914), Sinhalese 
{bv Messrs. H. S. Perera and I). Jones, in 1919), 
Bengali (by Dr. S. K. Chatterji, in 1024; by 
Mr. Em. Sramek and Dr. Shahidulla, in 1928), 
Sanlah (by Dr. P. O. Bodding, jn 1922), the Gilgit 
dialect of Shina (by D. L. R. Lorimer, in 1924), 
the Noakhali dialect of South-Eastern Bengal 
(by Mr. G. Haldar, in 1929), and Awadhi (hy 
Mr. Baburam Saksena, in the press). 

The preparation for this book was begun as 
early as in 1927. -During the writer’s stay in 
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England Mr, A. Lioyd James (head of the 
phonetic department, School of Oriental Studies, 
London) helped him a great deal in making the 
plan and discussing many questions presented 
in this book. As far as the experimental work 
is concerned he is indebted to Mr. Em. Sramek 
of the phonetic laboratory of the Collége de 
France, and Miss Durand of the Institut de 
Phonétique, Paris. To Dr. T. G. Bailey (head 
of the Urdu and Hindi department, School of 
Oriental Studies) and Prof. R. L. Turner (pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Indo-Aryan philology in 
the University of London) he owes deep gratitude 
for many suggestions concerning the linguistic 
part of this work which is 1n fact based on the 
writer’s thesis approved ior the degree of 
Ph. D. in the University of London. His thanks 
are specially due to Dr. Jules Bloch (professor 
of Indo-Aryan philology, and director of studies 
of the “ Ecole des Hautes Etudes ”, Paris) whose 
scholarly generosily in the trouble of going 
through the manuscript and embodying most 
of its pages with valuable suggestions deserves 
most grateful mention. The writer’s acknow- - 
ledgments are also due to some of his Paris 
friends, specially to Mr. S, Sajjad Zaheer of 
the New College, Oxford, who assisted him in 
making a revision of the whole work. ° 


Paris, October, 1930. i, ine eee QADRI. 


CHAPTER I. 


Iniroductory:—a) Historical development; b) The 
divergences between the Northern and Sou- 
thern forms. 


a) HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The Hindustani language grew oul of the 
contacl between Persian and the language 
spoken in Northern India at the time of the 
early Muslim conquest. Very few scholars have 
yet tried to make scientific research as to when 
and whence it obtained an independent and 
distinguishable form. Owing to the scantiness 
of the material available this task is very 
difficult. 


The Muslims did not enter India on one 
occasion, or by only one route; it is obvious 
thal whenever they entered and wherever they 
settled down they had te come in contact with 
the natives, and as a result a new inter-com- 
munal vernacular was formed. The fact that 
they really did settle down in more than one 
distant parts of India and that they wrote in 
Persian makes the task of research still more 
difficult. To make matters clear, and also to 
represent the many schools of opinion about 
the beginning of Hindustani, the different 
Muslim invasions with their respective linguistic 
effects are recorded here. 
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14. A large number of the Arab Muslims sailed 
for India in the middle of the seventh century 
A. TD. for trade purposes, and settled down on 
ihe Malabar coast. A number Muslim tamulies 
in the Madras presidency profess to be the 
descendents of these Arab traders, and state 
that their ancestors did not stop only on the 
Malabar coast but crossed the whole country 
until they reached the eastern coast of India 
where they had to settle down. » 


Some people are of opinion that as a resull 
of that Hindu Muslim contact a language was 
tormed which was the mother ot the modern 
Urdu and in which some books were also written 
as early as before 1100 A. D. This opinion 
seems to be but little worth considering, because 
Urdu is an Aryan language, whereas most oil 
the Arab emigrants settled down in a Dravidian- 
speaking country. Besides, if it 1s admuifted that 
some ot them settled 1m Maharastra, the outcome 
of such a contact would naturally have been 
a language based on purely Arabic and 
Maharas{ri elements, whereas Urdu 1s chiefly 
influenced by Persian and not by Arabic. 


2. The second place where the Muslims settl- 
ed down in India was Sindh. There also they 
entered by sea; this time not for trading 
purposes but fo increase their territory. Sindh 
was completely conquered in 717 A. D., and was 
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considered a.province of the eastern division 
of the Muslim Empire until the middle of the 
ninth century after which it was divided into 
several independent Muslim kingdoms. These 
were ultimately destryed at the end of the 
twelfth century by the Ghor dynasty which 
conquered Delhi. : 

The fact that Muslims were prospering in 
Sindh for nearly four centuries has led some 
people to believe that they naturally formed a 
new language and that il was the original form 
of Urdu. But this conclusion is inadmissible 
for the same reason as already stated in reput- 
ing the first school of opinion. It is agreed 
that a language was certainly developing in 
Sindh, but it was not Urdu. It was the earlier 
form of language which is now called Sindhi, 
and which though primarily Aryan, is also 
influenced by Arabic. 


3. The third Muslim conquest was made 
by Persian-speaking people (i. e. Mahmid 
Ghaznawi and his followers) who invaded the 
Panjab which fell inlo their hands at the end 
of the tenth century A. D. The Panjab remained 
an independent MusHm kingdom, Lahore being 
its capital, until 1193 A. D., when the newly 
conquered city of Delhi became the capital of 
Muhammad Ghiri’s soldiers, and thus the 
Panjab was turned into a province of Delhi. 
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But the previous {wo hundred years during 
which it was the Ghazgnaw) head-quarters may 
naturally have produced an _ inter-communal 
language, and if is on this point that some 
modern Urdu writers of the Panjab have recently 
laid stress, stating that Urdu 15 derived from 
old Panjabi rather than from Braj Bhasha. One 
of them, Professor Hafiz Mahmid Shiraéni of 
Islamia College Lahore, has in his valuable book 
“Panjab mé Urdu” (Urdu in the Panjab) dealt 
with some important and interesting philological 
aspects of both Urdu and Panjabi. His main 
linguistic arguments for provirg that Urdu is 
more closely related to Panjabi than to Braj are 
of two kinds. 

One shows! thal both Panjabi and Urdu 
jullow the same rule in several grammatical 
and linguistic developments. The author has 
quoted many interesting similarities. The second 
line of argument shows? that Urdu possesses 
pome elements which can be explained only by 
studying modern Panjabi, and thal some of them 
do not at present exist in any other language 
except Panjabi. But these peculiarities belong 
mostly to word forms, and phonetic changes; 
those which are connected with the main struc- 
ture of the language do not exist in modern 


4, See Panjab mé Urdu, pp. 56-70. 
2. See Panjab me Urdu, pp 74-96. 
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Urdu. They are iound only in old Dakhan 
works. The matérial presented by Professor 
Shirani is very valuable and helps a great déal 
in forming some definite conclusion about the 
beginning of Urdu. 


4. The generally accepted idea about the 
beginning of Urdu is connected with the 
conquest of the Delhi kingdom by Muhammad 
Ghiri in 11938, and the subsequent long rule ot 
the several Muslim dynasties in that part of 
India, Many modern wrilers are of opinion 
that Urdu 1s the natural out-come of the Persian- 
Hind: contact in Delhi, and was generally 
spoken in the time of Muhammad Tughlaq 
(1325-51) whose armies carried if ito the 
Dakhan, and that it was derived fiom the 
language which way then spoken in and around 
Delhi. This opinion is not altogether correct, 
and requires some important emendations. 


The foundation of Urdu was really laid betore 
the Muslims captured Delhi, but it did not 
acquire the posttien of a language until they 
made that town thei capital. It 1s derived from 
that language which was generally spoken in 
the early New Indo-Aryan penod in_ the 


4 S K Chatterj: in his introduction to the “ Origin 
and development of the Bengalj Language”, has styled 
the period aficr 1000 A D New Indo-Agyan, and 
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country which lies between the Modern North- 
West Frontier Province on one side and 
Allahabad on the other. It may be right to say 
that if is based on the language of the Panjab 
of the twelfth century, but it does not prove 
that il is not based on the language which was 
then spoken around Delhi and in the Jamna- 
Gianges Doab, because at the beginning of the 
Indo-Aryan period there would have been very 
little’ difference between the languages of the 
Panjab and of the district round Delhi. Few 
of the detail, then differentiating them have 
survived to the present day. It was only after 
the twelfth century A. D. that the modern 
languages began to develop the differences 
now distinguishing them. 

At present it is rather difficult to state at 
what precise period the process of these lin- 
guistic changes in the Panjab and in the 
country around Delhi began; it must have been 
after the establishment of the Muslim power 
in Delhi. At first it was naturally a gradual 
change, bul ultimately the cleavage between the 
dialets of these two places became so great that 
the one existed as Panjabi and the other as 
“ Khari Boli ”. Urdu is derived from neither 
Panjabi nor “ Khari Boli” but from the language 


ihat it was during the first few centuries after 1000 A.D. 
that the modern Indian languages came into existence. 
(Vol. 1, pp. 17-20.) 2 
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which was. the common source of both, and it 
is on this account thal in some respects it 
resembles Panjahi, and in others “ Khari Boli”. 
But Delhi and Agra being the chief Muslim 
capitals for centuries, it' was mostly tnfluenced 
by the latter. On the other hand as the Panjah 
was no Jonger the .centre of Muslim court 
activities and it was separated from the country 
round Delhi, its language developed on quite 
different principles than those which moulded 
Urdu. They may in fact be called sister lan- 
guages, and if one finds resemblances between 
modern Panjabi and Urdu it is only due to 
this circumstance, and not to the derivation of 
one from the other. 

This theory is further proved by studying the 
Dakhani form of Urdu. When the Northern 
Muslims conquered the Dakhan at the end of 
the thirteenth century A. D., they took with them 
the language (i. e. Urdu) which ‘was derived 
from the original source of both Panjabi and 
“Khari”, and which was then in an early 
stage of development. This immature language 
spread through the Dakhan, and began to 
develope on new lines. But it was deprived 
of those influences which were working in the 
North for the moulding of Urdu, and for the 
widening of the differences between Panjabi 
and “Khari”, on account of which Urdu was 
being brought nearer and nearer to the Jatter. 
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When Dakhhani Urdu was not being influenced 
by “Khari”, it was naturally separating itself 
from the northern form. Consequently it retain- 
ed many peculiarities which ,resemble modern 
Panjabi rather than Urdu. This may in faet, 
be considered as one of the chief reasons why 
the Northern and Southern forms still differ 
in many respects, although the former has 
immensely changed the literary form of the 
latter since the downfall of the Dakhani Muslim 
Kingdoms in 1686 and 1687. 

Before commencing to record these divergences 
between the Northern and Southern forms it 
seems advisable to present the valuable sugges- 
tion given by Dr. Jules Bloch, the wellknown 
French authority on Indo-Aryan Philology, in 
his interesting lectures on “Some problems of 
Indo-Aryan Philology ”, delivered in the School 
of Oriental Studies, London, in June 1020. He 

_has discussed the geographical and _ historical 
position of Delhi, and came to the conclusion 
that those who “carried their language over 
Northern India and Dakhan, were perhaps not 
of the Panjab proper, as Panjabi is really 
distinct from Urdu—but_. of the districts of 
Eastern Panjab, of Ambala, of the Northern 
Doab ”. (See Lectures published in the “ Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies ”, London, 
vol. V, part. IV, pp. 728-730.) 

This is no doubt an important working hypo- 
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thesis. More light would probably be thrown 
on the origin of Urdu 1f the demonstration of 
Professor Bloeh’s hypothesis were pursued far- 
ther with the help of more linguistic and 
historical material. 


b) DIVERGENCES BETWEEN THE NORTHERN 
AND SOUTHERN FORMS OF URDU. 


Causes:—The language spoken ,by the people 
who accompanied Sultan ‘Alauddin Khilji, and 
his famous general Malik Kafr in 1304, and 
specially Sulfan Muhammad Tughlaq in 1328, 
to the Dakhan was in its early and transitory 
stages. That unsettled form of Urdu spread 
“among those native Muslims of the Dakhan 
who were either converted Dakhanis or descen- 
dants of early Persian and Arabic emigrants. 
But when the Dakhan and the North were 
politically separated after the foundation of the 
Bahmani kingdom in 1347, the linguistic unity 
of these two places was disturbed; and this 
alienation caused quite a different kind of 
development in the Northern and Southern 
forms of Hindustani. 


4. These developments mostly resulted from 
the influence of the non-Muslim neighbours of 


{ 
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both places. In the North (i, e. the Jamna- 
Ganges Doab—the greatest centre of Hindu- 
Muslim contact) the Hindus spoke only one 
language while in the Dakhan they had several— 
belonging to different linguistic families, Aryan 
and Dravidian. : 

Thus while Urdu was influenced and enriched 
in the North by one particular sister language, 
in the Dakhan it was not receiving any nourish- 
ment from its neighbours. They could not help 
its natural growth in the same manner as 
“Khari” did,.they were more than one, and 
were not closely related to Urdu in origin. 
Dakhani Urdu consequently had to stand on its 
own feet. When it developed without help from 
“Khari” it retained many of those peculiarities 
which if had brought from the North. 


2. The Dakhan was far trom and had no 
direct connection with Persian and Turkish 
speaking countries, whereas the North was 
often invaded by foreigners. From Qutubuddin 
Aibak (1206-10) down to Bahadur Shah Zafar 
(1837-57) nearly every ruling dynasty was 
foreign, and naturally its language was different 
from that of the subjects. But in the Dakhan 
nearly all founders of Muslim dynasties were 
those who had been for a long time either in 
Northern India or in the Dakhan; and most of 
them were acquainted with the Hindustani lan- 
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guage, and the local customs of the Dakhan long 
before they became kings. 


From Muhammad Tughlag (1325-51) down to 
Muhammad Shah Akhtar (1719-48) there is not a 
single example of a king who wrote either prose 
or poetry in Urdu. On the contrary there were 
several Dakhani kings (like Ibrahim, Muham- 
mad, and Sikandar of the ‘Adil Shahis, and 
Quli, Muhammad, ‘Abdullah, and Abul Hasan of 
the Qutub Shahis), who used Hindustani in their 
poems. 


3. Whenever there was a political change in 
foreign Muslim countries some of thei inhabi- 
tants migrated into Northern India where their 
co-religionist were ever hospitable in receiving 
them. And these new comers oflen gained good 
posts and status in the Indian courts. Sometimes 
this foreign domination reached to such a point 
that from prime minister down to ordinary 
clerks nearly all government officials were 
selected from among the influential new-comers. 


Moreover there was a continued invasion in 
the North of Persian-speaking people which 
lasted till 1761 A.D., i.e. till the fifth invasion of 
Admad Shah Durrani. This Persian influence 
was not ‘only working in the political sphere, it 
was dominant in the literary field also. Foreign 
poets and scholars used to receive big salaries 
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and magniniceut presents from the Indian 
courts till the time of Muhammad Shah. 

These influences were so strong that the’ Urdu 
of Northern India did not become a literary lan- 
guage for a long time. There was, no doubt a 
little foreign influence in the Dakhan also. But 
the foreigners in the Dakhan found that even 
the king and his courtiers used Urdu, they were 
also obliged to learn and adopt it. Moreover the 
Dakhan was not’ always dominated by foreign 
nobles; the natives had a_ strong prejudice 
against outsiders. 


4. There were not such strong connections in 
the royal’ courts, between Hindus and Muslims 
of Northern India -as among. the Dakhanis. 
There was an exception to this during the reign 
of Akbar (1558-1605), but unfortunately it did not 
last long. The Dakhanis separated themselves 
from the North as a whole country, not only as 
Muslims, and for this purpose they had to form. 
Strong friendships with their neighbours which 
really lasted until the fall of Golcunda, From 
the time of Hasan Gangiti (1347-75) down to the 
imprisonment of Abul Hasan, the last indepen- 
dent king of the Dakhan, in 1687, there flourish- 
ed many Hindu ministers and officiale in “the 
Muslim courts. This Hindu-Muslim contact also 
helped a great deal in the development of the 
Dakhani Urdu. 
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5. Although the Northern Hindus and Mus- 
lims did not have many chances of personal 
contact in the courts, palaces, and learned socie- 
ties, they had to meet cach other in the streets 
and public places on account of which the 
vernacular rapidly progressed, although the 
literary language of each community was quite 
separate. 


The Dakhan was, in this respect, in quite a 
different position. In spite of the Hindu-Muslim 
unity, there were some hindrances in the deve- 
lopment of Urdu there. It was not a natural 
growth of that country, 1t was an import, and 
was mainly based on Persian and on an early 
vernacular of the North; and there was no 
connection between the origina] vernaculars of 
the Dakhan and that of the North. Therefore the 
Southern Muslims had to add to their language 
elements from the four or five different 
vernaculars of their neighbours. 


6. In the last days of the Mughals, i. e. in 
the 17th. céntury, when Persian influence was 
predominant everywhere, and the vernaculars 
(Urdu and Khari) of both communities in the 
North had almost become one through-the pass- 
ing of time, the Hindus of the North began to 
write in Persian also. On account of their 
Persjan acquirements and writings, their 
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speaking knowledge of the language and voca- 
bulary was affected. 

Quite contrary to this, the Dakhani Hindus had 
lo learn one more different “language, if they 
were going to learn Persian, Urdu itself being 
considered foreign. And when they did not 
learn Persian, their vocabulary was wholly; 
devoid of its influence. Owing to this, Muslims 
also had not only to avoid introducing new 
foreign words but fo use as few Persian words 
as possible. 

All these causes produced tWo main kinds ot 
differences between the Northern and Southern 
forms of Urdu:- 


a) The Northern was so much influenced by 
Khari, that it lost ils many original characteris- 
tics, while the Dakhani retained them; conse- 
quently, the latter resembles Panjabi in some 
points. 

b) The Northern Urdu was greatly affected 
by Persian; while in Dakhani some Dravidian 
elements were added. 


Resulis:—The above mentioned causes which 
were working from 1363 to 1688 A. D., produced 
sa many differences between Northern and 
Southern forms of Urdu that at last each became 
a separate dialect, It is probable that these 
changes were produced early, though it is 
difficult to state any exact date for their begin- 
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ning. It is however, certain that before 1626 A. D. 
(the date when Afzal composed Bara Masa), 
these two dialects had already become different 
in many respecfs as will be shown here:- 


I. THE DIFFERENCES OF PRONOUNCIATION. 
a) Vowels and dipthongs. 


I. There is one peculiar vowel in Southern 
Urdu which is not used in the standard dialect, 
(though Professor Saksena of Allahabad points 
out that it exists in Awadhi also). This vowel 
may be recorded as 6; it is neither pronounced 
as o nor as u, It has a middle position, and is 
generally found in the Dakhani words of Dravi- 
dian origin; e, g.:- 


1. pdtta (lad); 2. toppa (heap); 3. ddbba (fat); 
4, doppa (cap); borra (belly). 


II. if both syllables of a word are long the 
first is often pronounced short in the Dakhan. 


C. g.i- 


4. admi > aAdmi (man). 
2. asman > asman (sky). 
3. bhigna > bhigna (to become wet) 


4. stghna> sdghna (fo smell). 
III. Compound vowels are pronounced as 
dipthongs; e. g.:- 


4. safat > safai (cleanliness). 
2% <amrai > amrai (mangotope). 
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b) Consonants. 


I. The Arabic q sound is not, pronounced by 
al! Urdu speakers, though nearly all the 
Muslims of the Jamna-Ganges Doab pronounce 
it very nearly correct. Panjabis make no diffe- 
rence between the velar plosive k and the velar 
fricative x. Dakhanis pronounce q lke a 
velar x. 


Hil. When there are two retroflex consonants 
in one Urdu word, the first 1f initial, 1s always 
pronounced dental in the Dakhan:- 


dhidh > dhidh — searching. 
dhata > dhata cloth to press 
[the beard. 


1. tat > tat sack. 
2 f{utna > tutna breaking. 
3. ukra > tukra piece. 
4. thifarna > thifarna to shiver. 
5. thanda >thanda_ cold. 
G6. thurhi > thuddi chin. 
7 danda >danda stick. 
8. dé{na > datna to threaten. 
9. derh > der one & a half. 
10. dhit > dhit fearless. 
44. 
42. 


(The Dakhani form 1s in fact more ancient. 
This characteristic is preserved in Marathi and 
Gujrati languages also.) 
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lif, The letters d and dh are not pronounced 
before n or a nasalised vewel; e. g.:- 


4. candnt >canni moonlight. 
2. phundna > phunna tassel. 
3. gindhna > gunna to weave. 
4, bandhna’ > banna _ to tie. 


IV. The letters b and bh are not pronounced 
after the consonant m, or a nasalized vowel; e. g.:- 


4. gumbad >gummaz tomb. 

2. kambal >kammal rug. 

3. sAbhal-na > samal-na to protect, 
4. jambya >jamya dagger. 


V. The letters k, hh, and g change their 
sounds into x ans ¢ respectively, perhaps on 
account of false Persianisation by uneducated 
people; e. g.:- 

4. xak > xax soil, 

2, Yrakh > rax ashes. 
3. tofak > tofax quilt. 

4, tarak-na > fapax-na_ to split. 
56. begam >begam a lady. 
G. dargah > darga tomb. 
7. ugaldan > ugaldan  spitoon. 
8. barpbagal > barbagal bat. 


VI. Many consonants that ‘are now found 
single in Northern India are double in the 
Dakhan. This difference helps to believe that 
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the tendency which was working in “ Khari ”, 
and owing to its influence in Northern Urdu 
also, of compensatory lengthening of vowels 
from the original Prakritic forms (which had 
short vowels followed by double consonants), 
does not affect Dakhani-Urdu. Like Penjabi it 
retained the characteristics of its mother 
tongue ?; e. g. t- 
4. hathi > hatti elephant. 


2. mitha >mittha sweet. 

3. sukha > sukka dry. 

4. phika > phikka tasteless. 
o% kicar > kiccar mud. 

6. pula >pulla bundle. 
7 multi >mulli_ a radish. 
8 culha > culla kitchen 
9 Guna >cUnna lime. 


Vil. There are some other words which are 
pronounced with double intervocalic consonants 
in the Dakhan while they have a single conso- 
nant in the North, e. g.:- 


4. nadi > naddi river. 
2, sadi > saddi century. 


4. It is not at present casy to fix the date when Urdu 
began to lose this characteristic. It is certain that it had 
occured before 1626 A.D., when the “ Bara Masa” was 
compiled, in which we generally find the lengthening; 
whereas its contemporary Dakhanmi works have always 
used the original word forms which are still preserved 
in Southern India. 
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phanit > phanne bunch. 
namak > nammak salt. 

gAla > galla neck. 

gali > gallé street. 
dale > dallt a nut. 
tala > talla bottom. 
nala > nalla pipe. 

10. tava > tavva pan. 

41. mua > muvva_ dead. 

12. jua > jJUvva gambling. 


> 0 31 Om go 


VIH. There are more words of the above 
type, which are only used in the Dakhan; about 
some of them it 1s not certain whether they are 
Aryan or not; e. g.:- 


4. tappa post. 

2. chubba cover. 

3. mudda_ wet. 

4, gadda an illness. 
5. maddi mud. 

J. phaddis dull. 

7 nakko must not. 
8 cukki deceil, 

9, cillar one by one. 
40. kalla noise. 

44. thussi an ornament. 


IX.. There 1s a considerable difference bet- 
ween the two dialects as regards aspirated 
cansonants :~ 
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a) A medial aspirated voiced dental plousive, 
(dh) is pronounced as d; e. g.:- 


1. bandhan > bandan tie. 
2, samdhan >‘samdan mother of a bride 
{or bridegroom. 

3. sAmdhi > samdi_ father of a bride 
[or bridegroom. 

adha > ada half. 

sidha > sida straight. 

G. buddhu > buddu dull. 

kidhar > kidar where. 

8. idhar > dar here. 

9, sadhu > sadu holy man. 

10. gaidho > gtdo — twist. 


a as 


= 


b) Aspirated voiced retroflex vibrant (rh) is 
pronovnced as unaspirated rin the Dakhan; e. g.:- 


14. garha > gara_ hole. 

2. terha > tera curved. 

3 carhao > carao rise, 
barhai ‘% barai carpenter. 
sirhi > sirt stairs. 


a 


ot 


c) Unapspirated medial { is sometimes pro- 
‘nounced th in the Dakhan; e. g.:- 


1, Jattu > Jatthu a top. 
2. ulla > ultha upside down. 
3. pAllana > pallhaua to furn. 
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d) The final h always disappears, and its 
disappearance affects the word in two ways:- 


I. If h is preceded by the vowel a, the vowel 
1S pronounced as @; e. g.; sAh (lena) > se (lena) 
to bear; tah (karna) > te (karna) to pack. 


II. If the word begins with a voiced unaspi- 
rated consonant the final h changes its place, 
and makes the initial consonant an aspirated 
one; e. g.; bah(na) > bhee(na)-floating; biyah 
> bhia-marriage. 


e) It is nol pronounced when tound between 
two vowels, and in this case too its disappea- 
rance affects the word in two ways:- 


I. If the word begins with a voiced unaspi- 
rated consonant it 1s generally pronounced as an 
aspirated one; the word torm also changes; e. g. 


1. bahu > bhau daughter-in-law. 
2. bahut > bhot many. 
3. bahir > bhar outside. 


4, dahi > dhai_ curd. 
5. gehi >ghiti wheat, 
G. loha > [hava iron. 
7 IaAhu > Thau © blood. 


lt. Lf the word begins with a voiceless 
unaspirated consonant the h sound disappears 
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without affecting the consonant; thotgh it often 
changes the vowel; e. g.z 


1. paheli- > peli niddic. 


yy 


2. kahani>>kani story. ~ - 
3. sAheli >seli girl friend. 

4. kahé >k& where. 

5. kahi >hai somewhere. 


f) It 15 not pronunced when immediately 
followed by a consonant, In this case the words 
are affected in two ways:- 


I. Jnitial voiced unaspirated consonant be- 
comes aspirated and the vowel changes into @; 
eC. B.i- ; 

1. gahra (old: gahira) > ghera deep. 
2. bahra (old: bahira) > bhera deai. 


3. rahta > rheeta would. 
4. bahlana > bhelana to entertain. 
5. nahr > nher canal. 


If. Initial voiceless consonants remain un- 
changed, though the vowels are affected; e. g.:- 


4. fahla >tela walked. 
2. pAhla > pela first. 
3. fahr > fer town. . 


X. The final parts of most of the sentences 
are shortened in the Dakhan on account of the 
disappearance of the aspiration, This tendency 
has begun to work in the North also, because 
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oy 


there the auxiliary verb is not pronouficed with” 
due force; e. g.:- 


més laraAka hii > me larati I am bringing. 
ham larahe he > ham lare we are bringing. 
voh la raha hee > vo la rae he is bringing. 
voh larahe he > vo lare they are bringing. 


eo PO 


‘V1. Tre DIFFERENCES OF STRUCTURE 
AND SIGNIFICANCE. 


a) Vocabulary.—The differences of voeabu- 
lary are important as well as numerous, There 
are many Dakhani words and phrases that are 
not used or even understood in the North; 
whereas there are many Northern words which 
are either unfamiliar or foreign to the Dakhanis, 
or possess quite a different significance in their 
vocabulary. They may be divided into many 
categories; ¢. g.:- 


I. Words which are derived from native 
languages of the Dakhan, and are to be found 
there in a good number; e. g.:- 


1. Akka aunt. 

2. Asal mud. 

3. bandi carriage. 
4. baota banner. 
5. bénta quilt. 

6. pantlu teacher. 
7 pdfta lad. 

8. 


téppa heap. 
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9, dhapra & musical instrument. 
40. d6rra master. 

41. gund crag. 

42. ghursi tent. 

13. raoti tent. 
II. Words which did not bear the present 
meaning and form when they were originally 
taken from other languages, but have had a 
particular development in the Dakhan, and 
‘ultimately gained a special form and _ signifi- 

cance; e. g.:- 
fl. Alkhat palkhat a particular position of 


2. khadbagra rough [sitting 
8. maddak mtoxicated s 

4. marak-mari = tumult 

5. marlinra weak 

6. lappa-duppi loot 

7. jhatka a carriage 


Ill. Words which were derived from the same 
original source but reccived different forms; e. g.:- 


{. gayab (Ar geb) absence 

2. mufart (Ar, mufahirah) salary 

3. hayati (Ar. hayat) age 

4. fam-na (Ar, fahm) to understand 


IV. Those simple and compound words that 
serve as idioms and proverbs; e. g.:- 
4. Uri par-na to get greedily 
2. ag phak-na to show envy 
8. perte-phir-na to disclose a’ secret 
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4. dubkhi-bata-na_ to deceive 
5. garbari-kar-na to make noise 
6. hap-ho-na to be angry 


b) Grammar:—There are several weighty dif- 
ferences in grammar. This subject is rather 
wide, but avoiding as many details as possible, 
only a few characteristic features will he 
mentioned here. Although many of the dif- 
ferences still exist in the Dakhan in the language 
of the villagers (which is in fact the present 
standard form of Dakhani), the writer has tried 
to compare as far as possible the language of 
Dakhani prose and poetry (composed before the 
domination of the Northern form), now preserv- 
ed in manuscripts, and that of representative 
Northern literature:- 


I. In the North the passive construction is 
used, consequently the verb agrees both in 
number and gender with the logical object, 
where as in the Dakhan the subject always 
governs the verb, and the number and gender 
of the object do not affect tt. For instance 
if the subject is masculine singular, and the 
logical object feminine plural, the predicate will 
be, in the North feminine plural, and in the 
Dakhan masculine singular. Thus the whole 
structure is changed. The following examples 
will give an idea how the two forms differ in 
a rather interesting linguistic aspect:- 
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: I. There is a considerable difference in mak-— 
ing the plurat of substantives:- ; 


a) To make masculin plural the nasalised 
vowel & is added fo the singular, in the Dakhan. 
This rule is not applied in the standard dialect. 
There often the same word is used for singular 
as for plural; e. ¢.:- 


STANDARD DIALECT DAKHANI MEANING 
14. kai mard the kai mard& the’ there were several 
[men 
2, dhol acche he dhold acche he drums are good 
3. kitne kagag the kitne kagazé the how many papers 
[were there 
4. gunah bax§ diye gunahaé bax{diya pardoned the sins 


6) For the feminine plural also the nasalized 4 is 
added inthe Dakhan, while in the North é is used; e. g.:- 


4. yeh kinkikilabé ye kinki kitab§ whose books are 
(hee [he [these 


2. voh davaté he voh davaté hes those are inkpots 
J. lafé marta he até marta he 1s kicking 
4, &khé band kf &kh& band kiya closed the eyes 


c) Plural forms are not changed before prepositions 
in the Dakhan. This tendency also makes quite a lot 
of difference in the form of two dialects; ¢. g.:- 


1. admiysd ko mara admiy& ko mara killed the men 
2 @dholé se avaz dhol& se avaz anoise came from 
{niki [nikli {the drums 


et 
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kagazd ki {okri kagaza ki tohri paper-basket 
phulé ke gajre phula ke gajre garland of flowers 


Feminine :- 


Ao 


kitabé ke varaq kilabé he varaq book-pages 


davaté mé davaté me in the ink-pots 

4khé parrakkha akhé par rakkha paid Much attention 

Aql6 ki tezi agla ké tezi (he quickness of 
[mind, 


d) Arabic and Persian rules are freely appli- 
ed, in the-Dakhan, for making the plural of 
Aryan and Dravidian words also; e. g.:- 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
patta (contract) pattajat 
kunta (tank) kunfajat 


lI. Another difference worth considering bet- 
ween the two forms is in making compound 
words and phrases. Northern Urdu observes 
very strict rules in this respect, it is also due 
to the complete Persianisation of the North:- 


a) The conjunction “o” (the Persian “v”, 
meaning “and”, which is often pronounced as 
the vowel “o” in Urdu) must always be used 
between only the Persian and Arabic words. 
Whereas in the Dakhan, even the scholars and 
poets freely used “o” between words of different 
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languages. They uscd to join even two Aryan 
words with this Persian conjunction; e. g.:- 


4. ghar-o-daolat (house and wealth) H. + A. 
2. mah-o-suraj (the moon and the sun) P. + H. 
3. beeragi-o-udasi (ascelic and lonely) H.+ H. 


6) In the same way no compound words 
could be made by joining an Indian word with 
an Arabic or Persian one. On the other hand, 
the old Dakhani writers have produced quite na- 
turally many useful and fascinating compounds 
by joining words of different languages. This 
tendency was very valuable for the widening 
of Urdu vocabulary, and producing different 
modes of expression. The following examples 
are chosen only from the diwan of Vali of 
Aurangabad, and though their beauty cannot be 
duly appreciated only by reading them in the 
isolated form, the writer is at present content 
to produce the compounds only, as il would 
take much space to quote the full couplets ; 
C. B.t- 
naqj-e-caran (footmarks) A. + H. 
surat-e-pani (like water) A. + H. 
jogi-e-dit (ascetic heart) H. + P. 
awaz-e-basli (sound of flute) A, + H. 
manind-e-bijli (like lightning) P. + H. 
muda‘a-e-sakal (aim of all) A. + H. 
ab-e-nayan (tears) P.+H. - 


ot Oe) ee fe 
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8. jabtn-e-mohan (forehead of the beloved) 
H. +- P. 

9. lali-e-ca{m (redness of eyes) H. + P. 

10. ra{k-e-deval-e-cé (one that makes a chinese 
temple jealous) A. + H. + H. 


CHAPTER II. 


Sounds:- a) Vowels and diphtongs; b) Nasa- 
ligation. 


a) VOWELS AND DIPHTONGS. 


The Urdu language possesses at least nine 
vowels and six diphtongs. But as the script 1s 
originally Arabic in which there are not more 
than three letters (i. e. a-, v-, y-), for indicating 
vowels, these fifteen sounds have no orthographic 
value al all. Jt is mainly on account of this 
drawback that it is really difficull for a beginner 
to pronounce Urdu words correctly. The present 
writer has therefore, tried to adopt a particular 
Urdu symbol for each vowel as il will be seen 
in the detailed chart. 

As regards the equivalent Latin symbols 1t 
15 to be remarked that while representing Urdu 
sounds in European languages the symbols of 
International Phonetic Association are more 
suilable than the so called Roman symbols 
which are until now used for transcribing 
oriental languages. In the latter the same letter 
is employed (though with some additions) to 
represent more than one sounds, while in the 
chart prepared by the Int. Phonélic Association 
each sound is represented independently and by 
a separate letter. This difference can he realiz- 
ed by examining our yowel chart. 
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The formation of Urdu vowels is shown firs 
by. comparing them with the “ Cardinal Wowels ' 
‘in the cardinal vowel figure (prepared by Prof 
Daniel Jones), and secondly by giving palato- 
grams illustrating the exact space where the 
sides of the tongue touch the palate while 
producing them. 

There are not many diphthongs in Urdu; in 
fact the real diphthongs are only two i. ¢. ‘AO, 
and Ai, which are abunduntly found in words 
of Arabic and Persian origin. The other diph- 
thongs are originally compounds of two different 


vowels. 





Diagram illustrating the tongue-positions of the vowels of 
the Hindustani language (Hyderabad dialect), by refe- 
rence to the Cardinal Vowels. (The dots ftndicate thp 
positions of the’ highest point of the tongue.) 
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a) VOWELS. 


1. a Closed front unrounded. 


I. It is usually long, and is slightly lower 
than the cardinal sound (see chart). 


Il. it is found in all the three positions, 
initially, medially, and finally; c. g.:- (d (festival), 
dhit (looseness), ji (heart), 


IH. The tongue covers a comparatively large 
space while pronouncing this @ (cf. Fig. 1). 





{V. Jt is pronounced as i (short), in dialectal 
forms, when it is found in the first syllabe of 
& word having only two long syllables; e. g.:- 
bhiga > bhiga (wet), mttha > mittha (sweet). 


) 
awe 


i Closed front unrounded, 


ft. It is ustully short. The tongue rests little 


lower, and is slightly drawn back (see chart), 
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Il. lt is never found in a final position, while 
there are innumerable words having an initial 
or @ medial i; e. g.:- ibarat (composition), mila 
(met). 

Ill. The sides of the tongue touch a small 
space on the palate (cf. Fig. 2). 

1V. Besides representing ils regular letter this 
sound is produced, in dialectal forms, for an 
orthographic 7 also (see i. IV). 


3. e Half-opened front unrounded. 


}. It is generally Jong, and is slightly lower 
than the cardinal sound. 





II. Jt is pronounced in all positions; ¢. g.:- ek 
(one), tel (oil), le (lake) (see Fig. 3). 


4, gw. Opened front, longue raised lowards 
back, 

J. It is slightl, lower than the cardinal sound, 
but after or between some particular consonants 
hike ( and x, if moves downwards, and even 
lends lo become a diphthong ai. 
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Il. It is found in every position; e. g.:- web 
(fault), qed (imprisonment), jw (victory). 

IlI. The sides of the tongue touch a very 
little space when compared to e and i (cf. 
Fig. 4). 


» 


5. <A Half opened centra rounded. 


1. It is more or less like an English a sound, 
and does not occur finally; e. g.:- ab (now), Man 
(heart). 

II. This vowel takes the place of a final long 
“a”, when it becomes intervocalic on account 
of some additions to the original word; e. g.:- 
beva + gan > bevagan (widows), gunca + ha > 
guncaha (flowers). 

III. It replaces an initial “a”, in dialectal 
forms, when the next syllabe also contains a 
Jong vowel; e. g.:- asman > asman (sky), adm! > 
Admi (man). 


baad 


6. a. Opened, tongue raised towards back. 


{. It is always loug, and is more hke a 
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cardinal “a” than “a”. The difference between 
this vowel and the half opened central one may 
be noticed in the inscription ada, pata. 


II. It is found in every position; ¢. g.:- aj 
(today), bat (speak), la (bring). 


7. o Half-closed, back, lips rounded. 


1, It is very near the cardinal sound, and is 
found in every position; e. g.:- ola (hailstone), 
mor (peacock), do (two). 


Ii, There is another kind of o in dialectal 
forms, which is neither o nor vu, but has a middle 
position; and may be written like 6 (see chart, 
vowel No. 10). It is always found in medial 


position; e. g.:- pdtla (lad), dOppa (cap). 


8 vu. Closed, back rounded, the tongue little 
lower and further back. 


I. There is no difference between the palato- 
gram impressions of this short u and thal of 
the long u (see Fig. 5). 


II. Is not found finally; the examples of the 
other two positions:- udhar (loan), subuk (light). 


Ill. Besides representing its regular letter this 
sound is produced in dialectal forms for an 
orthographic u also; e. g.:- cuna > cunna (lime), 
bund > bun(d) (drop). 
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% wu. Closed, back, rounded, 


I. The tongue is slightly lower than for the 
cardinal sound. 


ll. lt is always long and has the same palato- 
gram as for a short u (see Fig. 5). 


(sy fren 


bum 





Fic. 5. 


Il]. It is found in every position; e. g.:- uda 
(blue-black), dur (far), tu (thou). 


b) DIPHTHONGS. 


10. ao, Begins as a half-opened central vowel 
but ends as half-opened rounded. 


I. It is found in every position, though there 
are very few Urdu words with a final ao; e. g.:- 
Aor (and), faor (manner), sao (hundred), 


44. ao. Begins as an opened back vowel but 
ends as rounded half-opened towards back. 

It is never followed by a consonant; e. g.:- 
ao (come), nao: (boat). 
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12. ae. Begins as an opened back vowel but 
ends as half-opened front unrounded, 


I. Jt does not leave much impression on the 
palate (see Fig. 6). 


I]. Jt 1s found only in final position; e. g.:- 
rae (opinion). 









‘4 
4 


[nt 
ony yer f ‘ 2 





-al- 





Fia 6 Fia % 


Ill. Jt may be noticed that if ao or ae are 
followed by consonants in the same syllable they 
no longer remain diphthongs; they will be 
pronounced as a compound of two separate inde- 
pendent vowels. 


13. al, Begins as a hall-opened central vowel, 
but ends as closed front unrounded, 


I. The sides of the tongue leave a compara- 
tively large impression on the palate. One side 
presses more than the other (see Fig. 7). 


II. It is found only initially and medially; 
e, g.i- Alyar (cunning), faiyaz (generous). 
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44. iu. Begins as a closed front unrounded 
but ends as a closed back rounded vowel. 


I. There are a few slight differences between 
palate impressions of ai (Fig. 7), iv (Fig. 8), and 
i (Fig. 4). 

Figure No. 7 has large impression on one side, 
though the other side is slightly pressed. 
Figure 8 resembles Fig. 1 but the tongue is not 
fully pressed (cf. Fig. 1, 7 and 8). 





Fic. 8. Fic. 9. 


If. This diphthong is found only in final 
position; e. g.:- jiu (a word attached to proper 
names to show respect), {iu (a proper name). 


15. eo. Begins as a half-opened front un- 
rounded vowel but ends as half-closed back 
rounded. 

I. The sides of the tongue touch a smaller 
space when compared to that of iu (see Fig. 8 
and 9). It is not so forward as that for the 
vowel e (see Fig. No. 3). 

Il. This diphtong is found only medially and 
finally; e. g.:- beopar (business), deo (God). 


b) NASALIZATION, 


All Urdu vowels can be nasalized, though not 
in eyery position. Short nasalized, vowels like 
i, A, and © do not occur finally, while others 
like 6, e, and 6, are rarely found initially. Most 
of the diphthongs have no nasalized forms at all. 
Two of them i. e. ad, and aé, however, are found 
only in final position. 


1. i, It is nasalized in every position, ini- 
tially, medially and finally; e. g.:- é (brick), nind 
(sleep), nah? (no). 


IJ. There is a general tendency among illite- 
rate people, not to pronounce this nasal when it 
is immediately followed by a voiceless conso- 
nant, or when the following syllable begins with 
a voiceless consonant; e. g.:- it > it (brick), chit 
> chit (a kind of cloth), chifa: chita (drop). 


2 f It is generally nasalized in medial 
position but in foreign words, an initial nasal 
is also pronounced; c. g.:- inlistan (England), 
Sighar (toilet), 


I]. This vowel is mostly pronounced before 
the nasal consonant y. 
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3. @ It is not pronounced initially. In final 
position it is generally found in plural verbs. 
It is not often found in medial position also; 
e. g.i- phéka (threw), mé (in) dekhé-ge (will 
see), 

If. Illiterate people do uot pronounce it, 
when immediately followed by a voiceless con- 
sonant, or when il is final; e. g.:- bhét > bhet 
(sacrifice), calé > cale) (manners), baté > bate 
(speech). 


4. aa. Et ws not found anally, and seldom 
occurs in other positions also; e. g.t- bhes (but-° 
falo), he (are). 


5. aA. It is not found finally, and in other 
positions, it 1s mostly nasalized before n; e. g.:- 
angothi (ring), ganga (the Ganges), ray (colour), 


6. a. It is nasalized in every position; e. g.:- 
akh (eye), pac (five), ha (yes). 

II. literate people do nol pronounce ° it 
before a_ voiceless consonant in monosyllabic 
words, and in disyllabic words when the second 
Syllable begins with a voiceless consonant; e. g.:- 
(a) sap > sap (serpent), dat > dat (abuse), phaék 
> phak (slice). (b) kata > kata (thorn). dh&pa: 
dhapa (covered). 

Il. An orthographic ordinary a is pronounc- 
ed as a nasal sound before nasal consonants; 
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e. g.:- (a) before m: am > 4m (mango), gulam 
> gulam (slave), fam > fam (night). (b) before 
u: an>&n (moment), nafan>nafan (sign), 
pan > pan (betel-leaf). 

IV. An orthographic ordinary a is nasalized 
even when it is preceded by an aspirated nasal 
sound; ¢. g.:- see Insc. tumhara. 





tumhara 


7 6 Itis not found initially. Final 6 occurs 
mostly in plural nouns followed by prepositions; 
it is rarely found in other words; e. g.:- sét 
(ginger), larké ko (to the boys). 


II. Illiterate people do not pronounce it when 
it is followed by a syllable begun with a voice- 
less consonant, or when it is preceded by a 
voiceless consonant in an unstressed syllable. 
C. g.i- 

a) jhéka > jhoka (wave), sdéla > sota (stick), 

b) ratérat: ratorat (during the night). 

8. 6. It is not found finally; and in other 


positions it is generally nasalized before nj; e. g.:- 
(finger), cOygi (a kind of tax). 
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II, In dialectal forms an orthographic u, 
when if occurs in the first syllable of a bi- 
syllabic word, is pronounced a short 0; e. g.:- 
inna > tynna (to become drowsy), sayhna > 
stnna (to smell). 


Y. G. It is nasalized in each position; e. g.:- 
tt (camel), dhida (searched), ha (am). 


iI. An orthographic & is pronounced 06, in 
dialectal forms (see v. No. II). ‘ 


IlI. It is not pronounced by illiterate people 
when:- : 

a) Followed immediately by a voiceless con- 
sonant; e. g.:- ghit > ghut (gulp), phak > phuk 
(blow with breath, puff). 

6) Followed by a syllable begun with a voice- 
less consonant; e. g.:- khita < khufa (peg), 
phiko < phuko (blow, puff). . 


DIPHTHONGS. 


10. Ao. It is nasalized in every position, but 
there are very few examples having a nasalized 
AO in Urdu; e. g.:- addha (up side down). 
bhaocal (earthquake), dao (fire). 


41. ao. It is found only in final position; 
e. g.:- chéo (shade), 


CHAPTER III. 


Sounds (continued) :-a) Consonants; 
b) Assimilation. 


a) CONSONANTS. 


Urdu has a strange combination of various 
consonants derived from different linguistic 
branches. As the script is originally Arabic it 
contains all the 29 Arabic letters though some of 
them (ec. g. t, 4, », 6, z, z) do nol represent their 
real Arabic sounds. “They are replaced by the 
ordinary sounds of the letters t, s, and z, respec- 
tively. Thus in wrillgn Urdu there are four 
letters for z, three for s, and two for t. 

The sounds other than Arabic have no special 
orthographic symbols, Kighleen Prakritic sounds 
(ic. p, ph, bh, th, dh, t, th, d, dh, kh, g, gh, 
c, ch, jh, 9, r, rh) are represented in orthography 
by adding something on or after the original 
Arabic letters as will be shown when discuss- 
ing the consonanls in detail, Among these 
{8 sounds there are four (i. e. p, g, c, and n) 
which occur in Urdu words of Persian origin 
also. There is one sound 3 which is only found 
in Persian words rarely used in ordinary Urdu 
speech. The total number of Urdu consonants 
is 456, they can be arranged in tabular form as 
follows :- 
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i. p. Unaspirated voiceless bilabial plosive. 

I. It is pronounced with. very little puff of 
breath unlike an ordinary unstressed English p. 

Il, It is a reguiar sound of letter p, as in 
words pani (water), apna (our), ap (you); but is 
pronounced on account of assimilation, for some 
other letters like b and bh also (see Ass. a) 
Ill, and 2). 

Ili. When followed by a voiced consonant an 
arthographic p is pronounced as b (see Ass. @) 
I, 4). 


2. ph. Aspirated voiceless bilabial plosive. 

I. It is strongly aspirated; though sometimes, 
in medial position, it is pronounced more or less 
like the English unstressed p. 


Il. A_final ph is not found in Urdu, and it 
rarely occurs in medial position also. 


Ill. There is no particular symbol in Urdu 
orthography for this sound. ft 1s however 
represented by adding h atter the letter p. In 
Hindi’ character it has a different independent 
symbol, and as a matter of fact, this sound 
always occurs in words of Sanskritic origin. 


IV. It is sometimes replaced by f, owing 
perhaps to false Persianisation, in uneducated 
dialectal speech; e. g.:- 

sittaphal > silafal (a kind of fruit), phir > tir 
(again), 
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3. b. Unaspirated voiced bilabial plosive. 


I. lt-is the regular sound of the letter b, as 
in words hap (father), nabi (prophet), ab (now); 
but owing to assimilation, it is pronounced for 
an orthographic p also (see Ass. a, I, 1). 

il. The Jetler b do not represent its real 
sound in the following cases: 


a) When followed by a voiceless consonant 


tab 





dhab 


Hos pronounced as p (for examples see Ass. 
a, lil, 1). 

6) When preceded by m it changes into a 
nasal bilabial in uneducated speech (for exam- 
ples see Ass. b). 

() When preceded by a nasalized vowel il 
changes into an m; e. g.:- sAbosa > sAMOsa (a 
kind of cake), ntbu > nimu (lemon). 


I. A final b is generally followed by a 
small vowel; ec. g.:- Inse. tab, dhab (I, 44). 
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4, bh. Aspirated voiced bilabial plosive, 


I. It is fully aspirated and voiced; and is 
more breathed than the ordinary English b. 


II. Jt has uo particular symbol in orthogra- 
phy, and is therefore represented like ph, by 
adding the letter h after b. It is found only in 
words of Sanskritic. origin, and seldom occurs 
in final position. 


WI. It is pronounced as b when final, or 
immediately followed by a consonant; e. g.:- 
cubh > cub (to prick), cubhta > cubta (pricking). 


IV. {tl is pronounced as p (see Ass. a, TL, 2). 


» tt Unaspirated voiceless dental plosive., 





Fic. 10. ae Fia. 12. 


1. It is formed by the close contact of the tip 
of the tongue with the upper teeth as well as 
the teeth ridge (see Fig. 10), and noteby its touch- 
ing only the teeth-ridge as it happens while pro- 
nouncing an English t. 
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? 


Il. It is not accompanied with any puff of 
breath (see Insc. tab, page 66: pata, page 52, bat). 


lil. An initial t is pronounced with greater 
force when compared to a final or a medial 
one; and while producing it the tongue touches 
a greater part of the teethridge (cf. Figs 10, 114, 


ee ee | 
‘ 


bat J 


and 12). It is longer than the medial one (cf. 
Insc. tab, pata). 


IV. it i» the regular sound of the letter f, 
as in words tin (three), pata (address), bat 
(speech); but some other letters like d, dh, and 
th, are also pronounced like t:- 


a) d and dh >t: when followed by voiceless 
consonants (see Ass. a, II, 3). 


b) th>t: when it is final, or 1s 1smmediately 
followed by a consonant; e. g.:- sath > sal el); 
hathpar > hatpar (on the hand). 


c) th >t: in dialectal forms, even when it 1s 
followed by a vowel; e. g.:- hathi > hati (ele- 
phant),. sathi > sati (companion). 


V. In the following caseg the orthographic t 
does not produce its regular sound, it changes 
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according to the following consonant. It 
becomes :- 
~ @) d: when follawed by a voiced consonant 
(see Ass. a, I, 2). 

b) c and j: when followed by them (see Ass, 
c, I, 2). 

c) 6: when followed by a ‘voiceless velar 
fricative (see Ass, ¢, 3). 


6. th. Aspirated voiceless dental plosive. 





Fic. 18. Fia. 44. 


_I. It is formed in the same manner like ft, 
but is fully breathed (cf. Insc. tab and tha), and 
is pronounced with less force (see Fig. 43). 





(a) tha (b) dhava 


IJ. For a medial th the tip of the tongue 
touches a less space on the teeth ridge (cf. 
Figs: 13-14). : 
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Ili. A medial th has less aspiration than an 
initial one (cf. Insc. tha and matha). 


matha 
IV. For a final th the line does not come 


down for aspiration but remains nearly on the 
same level; e. g.:- Inse. path. 


path 


V. It has no particular symbol in Urau ortho- 
graphy, and is therefore represented like ph, 
» and bh, by adding the letter h. after t. Jt is 
found only in words of Sanskrilic origin and 
seldom occurs in final position. 


VI. An orthographic th is pronounced t (see 
t, IV, b) and e). 


7. d. Unaspirated voiced dental plosive, 


J. The point of articulation is about the same 
as fort t, but d is pronounced with a greater 
force (cf. Figs 10, page 67, and 16). 


II. The tongue is less pressed for a medial or 
final d.than for an initial one (cf. Figs. 16, 17 
and 18). 
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li. For an initial d the tongue touches a 
comparatively greater part of the teeth ridge 
‘see Fig. 16): 





Fia. 16. Fic. 


IV. It is not accompanied with any pulf ol 
breath (sce Insc. dab. ada, page 52, bad). 


dab 
bad 


V. Wt is the regular sound of the letter d, 
as in words dil (heart), juda (separate), bad 
(after), but it is pronounced for some other let- 
ters like { and dh also:- 


a) t>d: when followed hy voiced conso- 
nants (see Ass. a, I, 2). 


b) dh>d: when final; ec. g.:- sudh > sud 
- (sense), dudh > dud (milk). 
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e) dh sd: In dialectal torms, in inter-vocalic 
position also; e. g.:- sidha > sida (straight), 
badho > bado (tie). 

\ 

VI. It is pronounced { when followed by 
voiceless consonants (see Ass. a, IJI, 3). 

Vil. lt is not pronounced betore n or a nasa- 
lized vowel, in dialectal forms (see chap. I. 
Cons., page 31). \ 


8. dh. Aspirated voiced dental plosive. 

I. It 1s formed in the same manner as d, 
but 1s fully breathed (cf. Insc. dab, page 71; 
dhava, page 69). lt 1s pronounced with compa- 
ralively less force (cf. Figs. 15 and 19). 





a ° ° ° q 
eon deve dhe ii 





Fig 19 


_II. The tongue touches a very small part ot 
the teethnidge for a medial dh (see Fig. 20). 


iI. Final and medial dh is accompanied 
with remarkably less puff of breath (cf. Insc. 
dhava, page 69, bandh). ° 

! 


bandh 
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IV. There ts no particular symbol for this 
sound in Urdu. It belongs to the same category 
as ph, bh, and th; and seldom occurs im final 
position. 


V. Final dh js pronounced d (see d, V, b). 


VI. It disappears in dialectal forms (see 
chap. I). 


9. t. Unaspirated vorceless retroflex plosive. 

I. There seem to be no true retroflex sounds 
in Urdu. They are not alveolar like the English 
t and d; their point of articulation is just 
behind the teethridge (see Figs, 22, 23 and 24). 
Whue producing them the tip of the tongue is 
always slightly curled up. 





Fig 22 Fig 23 Fig 24 


IJ. For an initial t the curled up part of the 
tongue touches a comparatively very little space 
behind the teethridge (see Fig. 22). 


Il], Medial { 18 pronounced with greater 
force, and the tongue curls more towards palate 
than towards teéthridge (cf. Figs. 22-23). 
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IV. This sound,.being purely Indian, has no 
independent symbol in Persian script. 

V. Jt is pronounced in place of orthographic :- 

a) d: when il is followed by a voiceless con- 
sonant (see Ass. a, III, 4). 

b) th: when il is final; ec. g., thath > thal 
(luxury), jeth > jet (name of a month), 
_¢) th: when immediately followed by a voice- 
less consonant; e. g.:- bethta he > betta he (is 
sitfing), kathputli > katputlt¢ (a wooden doll). 

VI. lt is pronounced as:- 

a) dd: when followed by voiced consonant; 
(see Ass. a, IJ, 4). 

b) t: In dialectal forms, when initial, and 
when there is another retroflex ‘consonant in the 
same word (see chap. 1, page °0). 


10. th. Aspirated voiceless retroflex plosive. 


1, It has nearly the same point of articulation 





Fic. 25. Fig. 26. 


as t, but there is one remarkable difference. The, 
fongue touches more in front towards the teeth 
(cf. Figs. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 and 27). 
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Il. It is fully breathed; an initial th is more 
aspirated than a final one (see Insc. thath-pomp?. 


thath \, 


III. The tongue position 1s slightly forward 
for an initial th (ef. Figs. 25, 26 and 27). 


IV. The tongue touches a greater space while 
pronouncing a medial th (ef. Figs. 25 and 26). 


V. There is no particular symbol for this 
sound in Urdu; il belongs lo the category of 
letters like ph, bh and th. 

VI. An orthographic th is pronounced:- 

a) t: when if is final (see t, V, b). 


6b) (: when medial, and immediately followed 
by a voiceless consonant (see t, V, c). 


¢) d: when followed by voiced consonants 
(see Ass. a, T, 5). 


d) th: In dialectal forms, when it is initial. 
and there 1s another retroflex consonant in the 
same word (see chap. 1, page 00). 

fl. dio Unaspirated voiced retroflex plosive. 


I. For point of articulation (see Figs. 28, 29). 
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il. It 1s not accompanied with the slightest 
puff of breath; (see Insc. dtbya, a small box). 


‘dibya 


Ili. The point of articulation 1s a_ httle 
forward for an initial d, though it 1s pronounced 
with greater force (see Fig. 28). 





IV. A final dis rarely found in Urdu 


V. This sound belongs to the same category 
as ph, bh, t and th. 


VI. It is pronounced in place of orthogra- 
phic:- 

a) t: when it 1s followed by a voiced conso- 
nant (see Ass, a, J, 4) 

b) dh: when it is final; e. g. thandh > thang 
(coid), @hundh > dhund (search) a 

c) th: when it 1s followed by a yoiced conso- 
nant (see Ass. a, IH, 5). 
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Vil. An orthographic qd is pronounced as:- 
a) t: when followed by 4& voiceless conso- 
nant (see Ass. a, IH, 4). 


b) d: In dialectal forms, when initial and 
when there is another retrofiex sound in the 
same word (see chap. I, page 30). 


142. dh. Aspiraled voiced retroflex plosive. 

I. For point of articulation see th. 

II. It is fully aspirated (see Insc. dhab, 
page 66). 

Ii]. There are very few words with a final dh 
in Urdu, it is always pronounced as d (see 
No. VI b). 


IV. A medial dh is feebly pronounced; the 
tongue touches a very small position of the 
palate (see Fig. 31). 





VI. It is pronounced dh in dialectal forms, 
when it is initial and there is another retroflex 
consonant in the same word (see chap. I, 
page 30). 
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VII. Jt belongs to the same category of let- 
ers as ph, bh, th and d. 


43. k. Unaspirated voiceless velar plosive. 


I. Point of articulation as in English, but 
Urdu k is nol accompanied with the slightest 
puff of breath. 


. oo 
RR jaa nA 
we — 





Fic. 35. Frid. a 


IJ. It is the regular sound of the letter k; 
as in words: kam (work), aksar (often), nak 


Ill. The articulation changes a great deal 
according to the quality of the following or 
preceding vowels. Jt is far back and leaves 
very little trace on the artificial palate if it is 
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accompanied with half opened or opened back 
vowels (see Figs. 32-34). On the other hand if 
it is accompanied with front vowels the articu- 
lation is more forward, though not sufficient to 
.produce c and Jj. It however leaves a large 
impression on the palate (see Figs 35-37). . 


WV. An initial k is fully pronounced, while 
for a medial or final k the back portion of the 
tongue does nol touch a comparatively large 
space on the palate (cf. Fig. 32). 

V. An orthographic k is replaced by:- 

a, g: when followed by voiced consonants 
ynee Ass. a. , 6), 

b) x: in uneducated speech; ec. g. rak > rax 
(ashes), to(rak > tofax (quilt). 

VJ. This sound is pronounced for an ortho- 
graphic:- 

a) g: when it is followed by voiceless con- 
sonant (see Ass. a, HI, 6). 


4) kh: when it is final, or immediately fol- 
lowed by a voiceless consonant ec. g. akh > ak 
(eye), dukh > duk (pain), dekhkar: dekkar (after 
having seen), likhta hw: likta he (is writing). 


144. kh. Aspirated voiceless velar plosive. 


I. Articulation as for k, but it is fully aspi- 
rated. 
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Il. It has no regular symbol in the script, and 
belongs to the same category of letters as ph 
and bh. 





Fic. 38. Fic. 39. Fic. 40. 


fil. It rarely occurs medially and finally. 


a ‘ 
{V. It is pronounced k: when final (see k, 
VI, b). 


15. g. Unaspirated voiced velar plosive. 


I. Point of articulation 1s the same as for k. 
It is not accompanied with the slightest breath. 





Kia. 43. 


II. it is represented in orthography by putt- 
ing a line over the regular Arabic letter k. It 
occurs only in words of Sanskritic and Persian 
origin; e. g.:- garm (hot), magar (but), bag (rein). 
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Ii]. An initial g is fully pronounced. The 
articulation of a, medial g is very feeble (cf. 
Figs. 41, 42, 43). 


IV. An orthographic g is replaced by:- 


a) k: when it is followed by a voiceless conso- 
nant (see Ass. a, III, 6). 


b) g: in dialectal forms by uneducated people, 
e.g. Ugaldan > ugaldan (spitoon), dargah > darga 
(tomb), deg > deg (a big vessel for cooking). 

V. It is pronounced for an orthographic:- 


k: when it is followed by a voiced consonant 
(see Ass. a, I, 6). 
16. gh. Aspirated voiced velar plosive. 


I. Articulation as for g, but it is fully 
aspirated. 





JL It has no regular symbol in the script, 
and belongs to the same category of letters as 
ph, bh and kh. 


-V. Vb rarely occurs medialy and finally. 


6- 
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iV. The tongue touches a larger space when 
compared to an unaspirated g, ec. g. (cf. Figs 42 
and 45). 


Vt 31s pronquneed g when final. 


17) q Unasmrated voiceless uvular plosive. 


J. This sound occurs only 1n words of Arabic 
ogi, and is not pronounced correctly by all 
Urdu speakers (ci chap. J]. Consonants, page 30). 


IJ. It 1s pronounced in the Dakhan as 4; ¢. g. 
q¢umat > ximat (price), bagqa > baxa (perma- 
nence). 


WI. It 1s pronounced as ¢ when followed by 
@ voiced consonant; c. g. haqdar > hagdar 
(deserving) 


18. co. Cnaspuated vuucless piepalatal af fs- 
cate. 


I. Urdu Aflricate sounds are pronounced by 
the pressure of the spread-ouf blade of the 
longue against the teeth-ridge. They sometimes 
loose the friction to such an extent that they 
seem to be pronounced like stops. They are not 
produced by the lip of the tongue, and there is 
no liprcunding which 15 present in the English 
f¢ and dj. 


lil. The final c 1s so feebly pronounced that 
samoelimes if 15 even inaudible the tongue 
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impression becomes dry very soon on _ the 
artificial palate. 


Il. An initial c 1s pronounced with more 
force, and the blade of the tongue presses 4 
larger space (see Fig. 46) 





Fic 46 Fira 48 


LV. itis represented in oithogtaphy by adding 
two more dols in the o1iginal Arabic letler ) It 
occurs only in words of Persian ‘and Sanskritic 
origin; e. g cup (Silent), bacca (boy), and hae 
(glass). 


V. Jé1s pronounced in place of orthographic:- 

a) t+ when it 1s followed by c (see Ass. ¢, I). 

b) j-yh: when they are followed by voiceless 
consonants (see Ass, a, IV, 1 and 2) 

e) oh: when 1 15 final, or immediately tollow- 
ed by a voiceless consonant; e. g. kuch > kuc 
(some), chach > chac (buttermilk). 


, VI. An orthographic c 1s pronounced as:- 
a) jy‘ when followed by a voiced consonant 
(see Ass. a, If, 1). 
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b) ch: In dialects only, when c is preceded 
by nh sound. The h disappears, and c becomes 
aspirated; e. g. pahcan > pachan (recognise). 


19. ch. Aspirated voiceless prepalatal affri- 
cate. 


J. For articulation see c. 
ll. It is fully breathed and has more friction. 


II]. Initial ch is vigorously pronounced (cf. 
Figs. 49, 50, 51). 


mi 





i q tit 
Aa «19 math. -af HH 


Fic. ‘49. Fic. 90. Fic. 54. 


IV. The tongue pressure is very feeble for a 
medial ch (see Fig. 50), and if it is immediately 
followed by a consonant it loses its friction. 

V. An orthographic ch is pronounced as:- 

a) c: in final and medial position (sec c, V, c). 


b) j: when followed by a voiced consonant 
‘(see Ass. a, Il, 2). 


20. j. Unaspirated voiced prepalatal affricate. 


1. For articulation see c. 
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II. Initial j is fully voiced, and tongue pres- 
sure is very strong (cf. Figs. 52, 58 and 54). 


IlI. Medial j is feebly pronounced (see 
Fig. 53). 


IV. The articulation is much forward for a 
medial and final j (cf. Figs. 58 and 54). 









sw bap fie 


Fic. 52. Fig. 53. Fic. 54. 





V. The friction seems to disappear very 
frequently in final position. 


VI. Besides representing the regular letter j, 
as in words: jab (then), ajab (strange), aj 
(today), this sound is also pronounced for an 
orthographic :- 

a) t: when it is followed by j or jh (see 
ASS. ¢, 2). 

b) ec and ch: when they are followed by 
voiced plosives (see Ass. a, II, 1, 2). 

c) jh: when it is final; e. g. bujh > buj (put 
of), tujh > tuj (you). 


VII. An orthographic j is pronounced ¢ before 
voiceless consonants (see Ass. a, IV, 1). 
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24. jh. Aspirated voiced pnrepalatal affricate. 


~ 


I. For articulation see ch. 


II. Initial jh 18 feebly pronounced (see Fig. 
55). The tongue impression becomes dry very 
soon on the artificial palate. 





III. Medial jh has very feeble articulation 
(ci. Figs. 55-56). 


IV. it belongs to the category of letters ph, 
bh, th and ch. It 1s rarely found in final 
position where if 1s often pronounced as j} 

e j, VI, ©). 


V. A medial jh is pronounced c before voice- 
less consonants (see Ass. a, IV, 2). 


22. m. Unaspirated bilabial voiced nasal. 


I. It is the regular sound of the letter m, as 
in words: machli (fish), amal (work), kam 
(less); but 1s also pronounced as a result of the 
combination of a nasalised vowel and the plo- 
sives b or bh. This process is very common, 
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amd specially worth noticing, because the result- 
ing m sound ha» no orthographic representation, 
and a stranger i» apt not to pronounce it as an m. 
I'he speakers themselves do not admit that they 
are producing an m sound, though they always 
do it. This is due to the fact that in Urdu 
character if is represented by the letter n; e. g.:- 


f 


AS WRITTEN AS PRONOUNCED MEANING 

4. anbil Ambit a kind of soup 
2: anbar Ambar amber : 

3, gunbad gumbad dome 

4. dunbala dumbala behind 


II. In uneducated speech it 1s pronounced in 
place of an orthographic b or bh when they are 
preceded by m, or by a nasalized vowel (sce 
Ass. b). 


23. mh. Aspirated bilabial voiced nasal. 


I. This is not originally an independent 
sound; it is rarely found, and mostly in medial 
position; e. g.:- tumhara (your), tumhé (to you). 


.[f. It has no separate symbol in orthography, 
and is generally produced when a final m is 
followed by a syllabe beginning with an h 
sound; e. g.:- tum hi > tumhi (yourself). 


Ill. In this case the aspiration as well as the 
following vowel both are nasalized to some 
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extent as may be seen in the insériptions 
tumhara, page 59, tumhé. 


tumhé 

24. mn. Unagpirated voiced alveolar nasal. 

I. This is an alveolar sound ordinarily, but is 
cerebralised before a retroflex consonant, though 
not to a great extent. 

I]. The tongue does not press much space 
for a medial n (see Fig. 58). 






Oe a se . 
a 


Fig. 57. Fic. 58. Fig. 59. 


II. A final n is fully pronounced; the tongue 
touches the teeth also (ef. Figs. 58 and 59). 

IV. It is the regular sound of the letter n 
and occurs in every position; e. g. nam (name), 
pant (water), man (heart). 
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25. nh. Aspirated voiced alveolar nasal. 


I. A regular nh sound is not found in Urdu, 
and therefore if has no separate symbol in 
orthography. 


Il. It is generally produced when a final n is 
followed by a syllable beginning with h sound; 
e. g. unh6é (they), jinhé (who or which). 


III. In dialectal forms n is pronounced nh 
when followed by a vowel-+ h. The original h 
disappears, and n becomes aspirated; e. g. 
nahana > nhana (bathing), nahr > nher (brook). 


26. y. Voiced velar nasal. 

JI. This sound is not considered a_ regular 
consonant in Urdu, though it is often found 
before k and g. 


II. It is not found initially, but it is always 
produced (in other positions), when an ortho- 
graphic n precedes velar plosives; e. g.:- 


AS WRITTEN AS PRONOUNCED 


4. rang ray (colour) 

. ang al (body) 

3. dank day (the sting of 
(a scorpion) 

4, ungli unl (finger) 


5. angu(tarti anguftari (ring) 
6. nanga nanga (naked) 
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2% Lo Unaspitiated vowed lateral alveotar. 


| The tip of the longue touches a very small 
portion ol the teeth ridge (see Figs. 60, 61, 62), 

1]. The tongue impression 1s very feeble for 
a medial 1 (cf. Figs, 614 and 60). 





Fia 60 Fic 64 Fig 62 


IJJ. There is no cerebral 1 in Urdu, but the 
tongue moves rather back for pronouncing a 1, 
before retroflex consonants 


IV It 1s the regular sound of the letter 1, 
as in words: likhna (writing), mala (garland), 
dil (heart). 


28. lh. Aspirated voiced lateral alveolar. 


I. This is not an independent Urdu sound, 
and 1s rarely found, only in medial position 


II. it has no separate symbol in orthography, 
and 1s generally produced when a final 1, 1s 
followed by a syllable beginning with an h 
sound; e. g. kal hi> kalht (only yesterday), 
halhar (a proper name). 
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be 


if. In dialectal forms an orthographic 1 is 
pronounced ih when followed by a vowel] + h. 
The original h disappears while | becomes 
aspirated; e. g. lahr > lher (wave), loha > lhava 
(iron). 


29. x. Unaspirated voiced alveolar vibrant. 


I. Urdu r is prenounced with two or three 
taps of the tongue against the teeth ridge. 
Initial r has two flaps, while the medial has 


ram 


mara 


mar 


one flap then a small vowel, and again a small 
flap with a weak plosion (see Insc. mara). A 
final r has three flaps, last one is unvoiced, it is 
not followed by vibrations (see Insc, mar). 


II. The tongue leaves very liftic impression 
on the teeth ridge for a medial or final r (cf. 
Figs. 63, 64, 65). 
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If. Wf is sometimes pronounced as a rolled r 
before dental plosives. 





Fic. 63. Fic. 64. Fic. 60 


IV. It is the regular sound of the letter r, 
as in words, ram (a proper name), garm (hot), 
cor (thief). 


30. rh. Aspirated voiced glveolar vibrant. 


I. This is nol an independent Urdu sound 
like Ih and nh, has no separate symbol in 
orthography, and is generally produced when a 
final r is followed by a syllable beginning with 
an h sound: ec. g. par-hezgart (piety), mar-ham 
(ointment). 


II. In dialectal forms an orthographic r is 
pronounced rh when followed by a vowel +h 
sound. The original h disappears while r_ be- 
comes aspirated, e. g. raAhna > rhena (to stay), 

.> rhemat (blessing). 


31. xr. Unaspirated voiced retroflex vibrant. 

I. It is not a strictly retroflex sound (for 
articulation see t). The tip of the tongue ‘is 
curled up and strikes against the teeth ridge. 
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lJ. It does not occur initially. 


Ill. Jt is not vigorously pronounced; the 
inscription shows that it is just like a vowel, 
there are no flaps at all (see, bara and bar). 





1V. The tongue pressure is less for a final r 
than for a medial one. The articulation of a 
medial r is slightly backwards (cf. Figs. 66 
and 67). 





Fic. 66. 


32. rh. Aspirated voiced retroflex vibrant 

I. This is a regular Urdu sound, unlike’ rh; 
(hough not independently represented, like ph, 
bh, and nh, in the orthography. 
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II. It occurs mestly in medial position e. B.3- 
terha (curved), parhana (teach). 

lil. It is not-~found initially, and in final 
position if is generally ‘pronounced as f; e. g.:- 
parh > par (read), garh > gar (fort). 


33. we Unaspirated voiced labio-dental frica- 
live. 

I. lt is the regular sound of the letter v; as 
in words:- yoh (he), balva (riot), dev (god). 


If. It disappears in final position, and is 
generally placed by the vowels o or u; e. g.:- 
hbhav > bhao (rate), dev > deo (god), jiv > jiu 
(spirit), In unstressed medial position it is 
formed more with lips than with the contact 
of the upper teeth-ridge and the lower lip. It 
becomes nearly a vowel (sce Insc. dhava, 
page 69). - 

Ill. lt is not vigorously pronounced. In dia- 
lectal forms if is produced an aspirated vh when 
it is followed by a vowel+h sound. The 
original h sound disappears whereas v is 
pronounced as vh; e. g.:- vAhé > vhé (there), 
vahi > vhai (there). 


34. f, Labio-dental fricative. 

I. it is the regular sound of the letter f, as 
in words farz (duty), vala (faithfulness), Saf 
(clear), 
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Il. The letter ph 1s sometimes pronounced 
as f, in uneducated speech, on account of false 
Pefsianisation; e. g.:- phir> fir (again), phul 
> ful (flower). 4 


Hil. When if 1s followed by a voiced plosive 
it loses ifs friction, and 1s replaced cither by a v 
or by a b sound; e. g.:- satdar > savdar (a pro- 
per name), taraf-dar > taravdar (partisan), 
hAlgir > kabgir (ladle). 


35. s. Vorceless prepalatal fricative. 


I. This »ound represents three orthographic 
letters, 1. c. S, 5 and 6. The last lwo occurs 
only in words of Arabic origin. They represent 
different sounds im that language, but in Urdu 
they are pronounced alke. 


lf. The friction 1s not vigorous, and the tongue 





Fia 68 Tia 69 Fia 70 


leaves very hittle trace while pronouncing a 
final s (cf. Figs. 69, 70). 


JH. The tongue 15 less pressed for a medial s 
| for an inilial one (ef. Figs. 


q 
r e af 


* 
: "ha 4 ’ ,, ” ‘ 
ad 4 ot 
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IV. It is pronounced in place of z when the 
latter is followed by a voiceless consonant (see 
Ass. a, IV, 3). 

Vv. An orthographic s is pronounced z when 
followed by a voiced consonant (see Ass. a, IJ, 4). 


36. z OUnaspirated voiced prepalatal fricative. 

I. This sound represents four Arabic letters. 
They are different sounds in Arabic, but in Urdu 
they are all pronounced alike. 


Wl. There is no strong friction, and the tip 
of the tongue does not touch at all (see Figs. 74, 
72, 73). 










A 

+. 4 
° r.) ° : ¢ } 

id (72) maze. ee AN 

F) 1 a 


Fia. 74. Fia. 72. Fig. 73. 





{iI. A medial z has comparatively very little 
trace on the palate (see Figs. 74, 72). 


IV. It is pronounced in place of orthographic 
s when the latter is followed by a_ voiced 
consonant (see Ass. a, II, 4). 


Vv. An orthographic z is pronounced:- 


a) s: When followed by a voiceless consonant 
(see Ass. a, IV, 3), 
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6) zh: When it is at the end of a syllable 
while the next syllable begins with an h sound; 
e. g. izhar (show), mAzhab (religion). 


37. f. Voiceless prepalatal fricative. 


I. It is pronounced without lip-rounding, and 
is more forward than an English (. 


II. It is not accompanied with much friction. 
Only the sides of the tongue leave trace on the 
palate, whereas the tongue rests behind the lower 
teeth (see Figs. 74, 75, 76). 
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Fic. 75. Fia. 76 


IIfl. The sides of the tongue are less pressed 
for a medial or final { (cf. Figs. 75, 76). 


38. 2 Voiced prepalatal fricative. 


I. The point of articulation is more or less 
like {, though the tongue porenre is stronger 
(cf. Figs. 75,°77). 


II. It occurs only in a few words of Persian 
origin; e. g. pagmurda (withered), azdaha (a 
dragon). 
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Ill. It does not occur initially, and in medial 
position if is always immediately followed by a 
consonant, 





39. x. Votceless velar fricative. 


I It is the regular sound of the letter x; as 
in words: xas (special), taxt (throne), surx (red). 


II. Besides representing its regular letter this 
sound is produced for an orthographic:- 


a) g: When 1 1s followed by a voiceless 
consonant (see Ass. a, IV, 4). 


6) kh: In uliterate speech, on account of 
false Persianization (see Chap. I, page 31). 


c) q: In Dakhan: dialect (see gq, HEI). 


III. An orthographic x 1s pronounced as 4g 
when followed by a voiced consonant (see Ass 
a, IiI,: 5). e 


10. g. Voiced velar ‘fricative. 


I, It 1s the regular sound of the letier g; as 
in words gartb (poor), daga (deceit), bag (garden). 
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Il. It replaces an orthographic : 

a) x: when it is followed by a voiced conso- 
nant (see Ass. a, II, 5). 

b) k: when it is followed by g (see k). 


c) g: in uneducated speech, on account of 
false Persianisation (see g). 


WI. An orthographic g is pronounced as x 
when followed by a voiceless consonant (see 
Ass. a, IV, 4). 


44. he Voiced gloltal fricative. 


I. Jt is the regular sound of the Jelter h; as 
in words hat (hand), vaha (there), jah (king). 


IJ. An initial h is always pronounced, though 
it is often dropped when final; ec. g. voh > vo 
(he), bad{ah > bad{a (king). 


HI. This sound generally disappears, in final 
as well as medial position, in the Dakhani form; 
and its disappearence affecls the words in many 
ways (see chap. I, page 35). 


TV. It is nasalized when followed by a nasal 
consonant; e. g. sec Insc. tumhara, page 59. 
42. y. Semivowel. 


I. It is the regular sound of the letter y; as 
in words yad (remembrance), baya (a kind of 
bird). 
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ii; It is rarely found in final position. 


Hi. It is fully pronounced when initial but 
fur a medial position the sides of the tongue do 


¥ # 


BA C7#D bam oy TANG 





{ 
Nt 





f 


sone 
78. Fic. 79. 


Hi fags 


Fic. 
not fouch a greater space on the palate (cf. 
Figs. 78 and 79). 


IV. It is replaced by the ordinary vowel e 
or I, in dialectal forms (see chap. I). 


1. 
a 
3. 


4. 


b) ASSIMILATION. 


Considerable difference may be noticed bet- 
ween spoken language and Urdu orthography 
on account of assimilation. Jt is often regressive, 
and can be divided into three main kinds, i. e. 
affecting the action of a) vocal cord, b) of soft 
palate, and c) of tongue. 


a) Affecting the action of vocal cord. 


This kind of assimilation is found generally 
in two ways:- (4) by changing voiced conso- 
nants into voiceless, and (2) voiceless into 
voiced. No example of progressive assimilation 
which concerns vocal cord has yet been found. 


I. Voiceless plosives, both aspirated and 
unaspirated, are pronounced unaspirated voiced 
when followed by voiced plosives either in the 
same word or in the word folowing, e. g. 

p >b: cup-betho cubbetho (keep quiet) 
chap-gaya chabgaya (is published) 

t >d: katba kadba (inscription) 
xidmatgar xidmadgar  (servent) 

th > d: sath-betho sadbetho (sit together) 


hat-do haddo (give your hand) 


{ > d: pif-gaya pidgaya (was beaten) 
ba{-do biéddo » (divide) 


1. 


6) 
twle 
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th > d: uth-gaya udgaya (rose up) 
ath-din addin (eight days) 

k >g: Akbar egdin (a name) 
ek-din Agbar (one day) 


(k is pronounced as voiced velar fricative also 
when followed by it; e. g.:- ek-garib > eggarib 
(a poor man), 


If. Fricative and affricate voiced consonants 
also are pronounced voiced when followed by 
voiced plosives, fricalives, or affricates ¢. g. 

1. c >j: péedar pejdar (curly) 
sac-bal sajbat (truth) 
2, ch>j : kuch-din  kujdin (some days) 


hbich-gaya_ _bijgaya (spread) 
3. f >v: safdar savdkr (a name) 
tarafdar taravdar (partisan) 
4. Ss >z: tasbih tazbi (rosary) 
das-din dazdin (ten days) 
Dd xX > 2: muxbir mugbir (spy) 
_ (wex-daud  egdaud (a name) 


Ht. Voiced plosives, both aspirated and 
unaspirated, are pronounced unaspirated voice- 
less when followed by voiceless consonants 
either in the same word or in the word follow- 
ing; e@. g. 


b >p: tabsira lapsira (review) 
Abtak Aptak (ill now) 
bh > p: cubhéa tha cupta tha (was pricking) 


wo 
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d >t: xad{a xat{a 
yad-se yatse 

d >t: jhund-se  jhuntse 
miind-kar mdtkar 


dh >1{ : thandh-se_ thantse 


dhdndh-kar dhadtkar 
g¢ >k: ag-par akpar 
deg-se dekse 
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(fear) 

(by remembrance) 
(from the grove) 
(having shaved) 
(with cold) 
(having searched) 
(on the fire) 
(from a big pot) 


IV. Fricative and affricate voiced consonants 
are pronounced voiceless when followed by 
voiceless plosives, fricatives or affricates; e. g.:- 


j >e : aj-kal ackal 
sej-par secpar 


(in these days) 
(on bed) 


jh >ec : manjhta-tha mancta-tha (was being po- 


tujh-se tucse 
Z >Ss : muatar mustar 
mez-par mes par 
g >x : bag-se bax se 
teg-se tex se 


bh) Affecting the action of 


[lished) 
(from thou) 
(restless) 
(on the table) 
(from garden) 
(hy the sword) 


soft palate. 


When a bilabial voiced plosive is preceded by 
a bilabial] nasal if changes itself info an m 
sound in illiterate speech. This is the only 
example of progressive assimilation in Urdu, 


@. g.i- 
kambal kammal 


gumbad gumMmMAz 


(rug) 
(dome) 
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c) Affecting the action of tongue. 
Voiceless dental plosives change their points 
of articulation according to the consonants 
following, e. g.:- 

4. t>c: bat-cit bacctt (speech) 
2. t> Jj: ratjaga rajjaga (spending the whole 
[night celebrating 
[some feast) 

patjhar pajjhar (autumn) 


(in this case the assimilfion affects the vocal 
cord as well.) 


3. t>6: katxuda kaéxuda (married) 


A voiced alveolar vibrant is pronounced, in 
illiterate speech, as retroflex when followed by 
voiced or voiceless dental plosive, e. g.:- 

r>rfr: parda parda_ (veil) 
xurda xurda (money change) 
kurta kurta (shirt) 


CHAPTER IV 


Sound Attributes:-a) Stress; b) Intonation. 


a) STRESS. 


The sense of Urdu words does not change by 
presence or absence of stress. And the stress 
of an isolated word often changes when it 
becomes a part of a sense group. Word stress 
is generally subsidiary to sentences stress, and 
in ordinary unemphatic sentences the initial and 
the long syllables of important words are mostly 
stressed. Whereas conjunction, preposition, 
auxiliary verbs, and other subsidiary words are 
not stressed. 

Urdu word-stress can be discussed by classify- 
ing it into three groups; i. ¢.:- @) disyllabic 
words, 6) words of three syllables, c) words ot 
more than three syllables. 


a) BIsYLLABICG: WORDS. 


]. The first syllable is stressed when:- 

a) Both syllables have long vowels by nature, 
e, g.t- 'adha (half), 'bhuka (hungry), 'khola 
(opened). 

b)* Both syllables have long vowels by posi- 
tion; e. g.:- ‘bilkul (quite), 'buzdil (coward), 
'bandar (monkey). 
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In this case it is worth noticing that if the first 
syllable has 1 or vu, while the second a, the word 
will be evensrtessed; e. g. bistar (bed), gOmbad 
(tomb). 

ce) Both syllables are long by nature as well 
as by position; e g.:- 'aftab (the sun), 'bagban 
(gardener). 


d) The first syllable 1s long by nature, while 
the second by position: e. g.:- '‘sahab (sir), 
‘malik (master). 


e) The first syllable 1s long by nature as 
well as by position, while, the second 1s long by 
nature only: ¢, g.:- 'rasta (road), ‘torna (to 
break). 


/) The first 1s long by nature as well as by 
position, while the second 1s long by position 
only; e. g.:- 'kargar (useful), 'biftar (more), 

g) The first syllable has a diphthong while 
the second one 1s long by nature; ¢. g.:- 'faeda 
(advantage), 'baola (half-witted). 


hk) The first syllable has a diphthong while 
the second 14 long by position; tc. g.:- caosat 
(sixty-four), '{faoran (at once), 


Ii. Word will be evensiressed. when:- 

a) The first syllable 1s long by position while 
the secdnd is so by nature; e. g.:- basta (satchel). 
bacea (boy), murgi (hen). 


‘ » 
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6) Both syllables are long by position but the 
first syllable has a vowel i or vu, while the 
second has a (see I-b). 


c) The first syllable is long by nature while 
the second is so by nature as well as by posi- 
tion; e. g.:- ddar- (sight), tarik (dark), 


d) The first syllable 1s long by position while 
the second is so by nature as well as by posi- 
tion; e. g.:- sanduq (box), kirdar (character). 


e) First syllable has the vowel a, while the 
second 1s long by position; e. g.:- baland (high), 
kathin (difficult). 


f) The first syllable has a diphthong while 
the second is long by nature as well as by 
position; e. g.:- paemal (destruction), paedar 
(strong). 


Ill. The final syllable will be stressed when:- 


a) The first syllable has a short vowel while 
the second is long by nature; ¢. g:- ca'la 
(walked), mi'le (meet). 


b) The first syllable 1s short while the second 
is long by position; e. g:- ki'dhar (where), 
u'med (desire). 

c) The first syllable 1s short while the second 
is long by nature as well as by position; e. g.:- 
ra'sid (receipt), qu'bul (accept). 
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b) WorRDS OF THREE SYLLABLES, 


I. First syllable is stressed when:- 


a) All the syllables are long by nature; e. g.:- 
'abadi (population), 'nakara (useless). 

b) The first syllables is long by nature as 
‘well as by position while the other two are long 
by nature; e. g.:- 'kamgari (success), ‘bad {ahi 
(kingdom). 

c) The first syUable 1s long by nature as well 
as by position, the second is long by nature, 
and the third 1s long by position, ¢. g.:- 'had{ahat 
(kingship). 

d) The first syllable is long by nature, while 
the other two are long by position; e. g.:- 
'xakistar (ashes). 

e) All the syllables are long by _ position; 
e. g.:- 'mustagbil (future). 


IJ. Second syllable is stressed when:- 

a) The first syllable is short while the other 
two are long by nature; e, g.:- du'{ala (shawl), 
salwari (carriage). 

6) The first syllable is short while the others 
are long by position; e. g.:- za'bardast (strong), 
mu'sallam (settled). 

c) The first syllable is short while the other 
two are long by nature as well as by position; 
e. g.:- U'galdan (spitoon). 
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d) The first syllable is short, the second is 
long by nature, and the third is long by position; 
e, g.t- A'canak (suddenly), hi'fazat (care). 


Il. Pirst and third syllables are stressed 
when:- 


a) The first syllable is long by nature, second 
short, and third long by nature; e. g.:- ‘lahi'qa 
(suffix), 'lazi'mi (necessary). 


b) The first syllable is long by nalure, second 
short, and the third is long by position; ¢. g.:- 
'ati'fat (kindness), 'lazi'man (necessarily). 


c) The first syllable is long by _ position, 
second short, and the third long by nature; c. g. 
'mubti'la (involved), 'justa'ju (search). 


d) The first syllable is Jong by position, 
second short, and the third long by position; 
e, g.t- ‘aAnju'man (society), 'muzta'rib (restless). 


e) The first two syUables are long by position 
while the third is long by nature as well as by 
position; «. g.:- 'hindus'tan (India), '‘inlis'tan 
(England). 


f) The first syllable 15 long by position, 
second short, and the third long by position as 
well as by nature; e. g.:- ‘ingt'lab (revolution), 
‘imtih'an (examination). 
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¢) ‘WORDS OF MORE THAN THREE SYLLABLES. 

Short syllables are never stressed even when 
initials; and if there are two long syllables one 
after the other, the first one will be stressed; 
eB. g.i- 

4. ‘asti'rahat (rest); 2 'infi'rads (individual); 
3 'malm'rana (expert); 4. mu'tal'ba (demand); 
5. mu'rasi'Jat (correspondance); 6. 'muztan 
'bana (restlessly). 


b) INTONATION. 


Urdu intonation varies trom province to pro- 
vince and individual to individual to such an 
extent that no one person can study it 
comprehensively. The present writer, however, 
has tried to illuslrate some typical forms of 
ordinary intonation used in everyday conver- 
sation. 


Urdu intonation may be divided into two main 
tunes; (a) descending, and (b) ascending. 


a) DESCENDING TUNE. 


In this tune the stessed syllables are in 
descending scale, the last stressed syllable fall- 
ing; while the unstressed ones face three 
conditions: (1) those between the stressed syl- 
lables are near the following stressed syllables, 
(2) those at the end or on a low note, and (3) 
those at the beginning may be low Ievel, mid 
level or rising. 


This tune is used mostly for ordinary definate 
statements, commands, and for questions other 
than those requiring the answer yes or no, e. g.:- 


° 4 a 
» 
¥ 4 oy 
ie Wee ope 


f 


ae 


* 


ety 
ig 


* 
8 
% 


* 


a. 


an! 


»> 
& 


te 
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4. ‘aj ham '‘jaéege 


‘(we shall go today). 


2, Voh 'kha ra'ha tha 


(he was cating). 


3 ‘ham imti'han de 
cu'ke 


— me, 
(we have appeared in 
the exam.), 


4. ni'kal 'jao 


ove enee 
oe 
@e C4 A682 0 ew ower eee rPacames*e 


(gel away). 


5. Apna kam 'xalm kije 


® pe 


sea i 


s « Be. Goes os 


(finish your work). 


6. 


7. 


8. 
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age ‘barhte ca'lo 
5 a 
(proceed further). 


kia karoge 


© am, 
am a ee 


(what will you do). 


voh kab aega 


ed er%eResersu vow 6 


~ 


»_@ ere ee 


(when will-he come). 


9. 


ap kiu bethe the 


© etaoe teegeurae *seeoepie ™ 

e =, a 
* e 

eeegee oc 0 o We ecacece 


(why were you sitting) 
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b) ASCENDING TUNE. 


~This tune has the same characferistics as for 
the first one until the last stressed syllable is 
reached. This does not fall but remains on a 
low note, and the unstressed syllables that fol- 
low gradually rise. If there is no unstressed 
syllable following, the rise occurs within the 
last syllable. 

This tune is used for statements that are not 
very definite, for requests, and for questions 
requiring the answer yes or no; é. g.:- 


abhi das din he 4. khana kha cuke? 
. 7 . e a ee 
@eeresnneanve Sun eee dite Neg @ bocce 
(there are still ten days). (Have you ftnished your 
, dinner ) 


maé ye nahi samajhta 5. bag jaoge? 


tha Serer. 
ie eteeea retour @ ee eae 
Sein ae , (will ygu go to the gar- 
(i did not think so). den ) 
; ’ 
3, kot jaldi nahi 6. accha am ladd? 
a . mr, is * : eo ne, 
(there is no hurry). {shall I fetch some man- 


goes’) 
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7. unse salam kahije 8. ftaklif na ktje 
(give him my _ saluta- (don't worry). 
tions). 


L'Union Typograp 
Villeneuve-Saint-Ge 


